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ICELAND—A PROFILE 


Official Name: Republic of Iceland 
Area: 39,756 square miles (103,000 square kilometers) 
Capital: Reykjavik (83,365) 

Other Major Cities: Kopavogur (14,000), Aku- 

reyri (13,000) 

Type of Government: Constitutional Republic 
Population: 229,187 
Language: Icelandic 
Literacy Rate: 99.9 percent 
Religion: Evangelical Lutheran 
Per Capita Income: $12,100 
Currency: Icelandic Kronur divided into 100 aurar. Writ- 
ten as “Kr.” followed by the number of kronur, Kr.875. 
If a combination of kronur and aurar are to be shown, 
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they are separated by a comma, Kr. 875,57. Amounts over 
999 kronur are shown with a decimal point separating 
‘“‘thousands”’ from ‘“‘hundreds,” Kr. 2.875,57. 
Flag: Red cross edged in white on blue field 


WHY YOU ARE IN ICELAND 


American servicemembers are in the Republic of Ice- 
land at the request of the Icelandic government, and in 
accordance with recommendations from the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization, to provide for the defense of Ice- 
land itself and of the strategic ocean areas surrounding the 
country. 

The NATO command—the Iceland Defense Force, under 
the command of a U.S. Navy flag officer,—is responsible 
for the host country’s military security at two levels. 

In the first place, the Iceland Defense Force is prepared 
to defend the island nation itself against military invasion 
or attack primarily by being able to detect any potential 
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danger at long range and to summon reinforcements on 
short notice. 

On a broader level, the Iceland Defense Force contrib- 
utes to the security of all member nations of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, of which the Republic of 
Iceland is a charter member, through constant surveillance 
along a strategic part of the North Atlantic defense perim- 
eter. 
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THE LAND 


Iceland, the second largest island in Europe, lies in the 
North Atlantic close to the Arctic Circle. 

It is about 2,600 miles (4,200 kilometers) from New 
York City and 520 miles (830 kilometers) from Scotland. 

Almost 80 percent of the country’s land area, which is 
of recent volcanic origin, consists of glaciers, lakes, and a 
lava desert. Iceland is one of the most widely volcanic 
countries in the world and contains about 200 post-glacial 
volcanoes. 

Due to the Gulf Stream’s moderating influence, the cli- 
mate is characterized by damp, cool summers and rela- 
tively mild but extremely windy winters. The weather is 
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very changeable. The climate is similar to that in the U.S. 
northwest. Woolen or other warm clothing may be worn 
all year, although heavy clothing is not needed in the sum- 
mer months. The humidity is low year-round. 


A BIT OF HISTORY 


Iceland was the last of the European countries to be 
settled. The volcanic island had no permanent settlement 
until 874, although many historians now believe that sail- 
ors from as far away as the Mediterranean region knew 
of the island’s existence as early as the fourth century B.C. 

According to the Icelandic Sagas which tell of the na- 
tion’s earliest settlers, sometime around 870 a Norseman 
called Ingolfur Arnarson arrived on the island with his 
family and servants. Following Norse custom, he threw 
overboard the pillars which had been the centerpieces of 
his throne in Norway when he sighted the land, and he 
pledged to make his new home at the spot where they 
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were washed ashore. That act meant that the gods had 
directed him to that spot and the natural spirits of the 
place were prepared to accept him there. 

It took Arnarson more than three years to find the pil- ~ 
lars. He found them on the shores of Reykjanes, a low 
peninsula jutting out into a bay at the southwestern end 
of the island. One of the first sights that greeted the new 
settlers was the steam rising from the hot springs of the 
area. Taking it as a sign, the Norseman chieftain named 
the place Reykjavik—Smokey Bay. 

Reykjavik (pronounced RAYK-ya-veek) is now the 
capital. 

The founding of the first settlement marked the start of 
the ‘‘Settlement Period” which lasted until about 930. 

By that year, large colonies were to be found along the 
shores of the island and meetings were being held between 
the heads of the various settlements. In short order, the 
meetings became regular, and the chieftains established a 
republican constitution and called the annual assembly the 
Althing. From this start grew the oldest federal assembly 
in the world. The members of the Althing met annually 
in a great amphitheater formed by lava at Thingvellir— 
Parliament Plains—which is now a national shrine for the 
Icelanders. 

During the month-long meeting of the Althing, large 
numbers of men and women, young and old, came to see 
their leaders in action and to have disputes settled, since 
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the assembly also served as a court of law. At the same 
time, the meetings were social events, times to exchange 
news, and a place to meet other settlers. For families with 
sons and daughters of age, the meetings were also a time 
to contract for marriages. 

One of the most important members of the Althing was 
the Law Speaker, a man well versed in the law and capable 
of reciting the whole code from memory. His office was 
one of great responsibility, since up until the 12th century 
all the laws of the country were preserved orally. His de- 
cisions were binding on those who brought cases before 
him. 

In the year 1000, it was the Law Speaker of the Althing 
who recommended that Christianity should be adopted as 
the official religion of the Icelanders. This was adopted 
by vote of the Althing members. 

The first century of the nation’s history is often called 
the ‘Saga Age’’ (Ségudld) since most of the events re- 
counted in the Sagas of the Icelanders were supposed to 
have happened in that period. The Icelandic Sagas are the 
country’s proudest cultural achievement. Written in the 
12th and 13th centuries, the Eddic and Skaldic poetry 
portrayed many of the legends, religious beliefs, and ideas 
of the Icelandic settlers. The Sagas tell the tales of early 
settlers, men and women who respected the old manners 
and customs of their forefathers while protecting their most 
prized personal possession—individual freedom. 
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The men who settled on Iceland continued their explo- 
rations. In 982, Greenland was discovered by Icelandic 
farmer-sailors and colonies were started. From Greenland, 
according to legend, an Icelandic expedition discovered 
the North American continent in the year 1000, but a 
colony started in that land did not succeed. 

Iceland remained an independent nation until 1262 when 
the Norwegian king succeeded in extending his sovereignty 
over the island. The covenant of union made by the Althing 
in that year was a mutual one. The Icelanders swore al- 
legiance to the Norwegian king and promised to pay an- 
nual taxes, but they were released from these obligations 
if the sovereign, in the opinion of the ‘“‘best men”’ of Ice- 
land, broke faith and failed to carry out his side of the 
covenant, which was to protect the country from outside 
interference. 

Legislative power was vested in the Althing and the king 
jointly. 

The agreement’s provisions were transferred to the king 
of Denmark late in the 14th century when Norway and 
Denmark were united under the Danish crown. 

But by 1550, the Danish king and his officials had taken 
charge of all the affairs of Iceland. A Danish monopoly 
was established over the island’s trade and it declined greatly. 
It was only after several appeals to the king for relief that 
action was taken to improve conditions in Iceland. 

Following the Napoleonic wars in Europe, demands for 
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greater control over their own destiny were voiced by Ice- 
landic leaders, notably from the leader of the Icelandic 
Independence Movement, Jon Sigurdsson. The improving 
conditions in the 19th century were largely due to the 
efforts of this national hero of Iceland. 

The Althing, which had been abolished in 1800, was 
reestablished as a consultative assembly by 1843. Trade 
was freed in 1854. By 1874, the Althing was given limited 
legislative authority, and Denmark gave Iceland a consti- 
tution and control of its own finances. 

But Danish authorities retained control over many fac- 
ets of life. 

It was not until the start of the 20th century that the 
constitution was revised to give Iceland home rule. The 
Danish Minister for Icelandic Affairs living in the country 
was made responsible to the Althing, and with the Act of 
Union in 1918, Iceland was recognized as a fully sovereign 
state united with Denmark under a common king. 

Under that Act, Denmark represented Iceland in the 
field of foreign affairs and provided for the defense of the 
island nation. 

World War II led to the complete independence of Ice- 
land. The German occupation of Denmark in 1940 cut 
communications between Iceland and Denmark. In May 
1940, British troops were deployed to Iceland to protect 
it from German occupation, and in the summer of 1941 
the Althing came to an agreement with the United States 
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for the continued protection of the island nation. U.S. 
troops replaced the British troops at the request of the 
Icelandic government. 

Following a national plebiscite, the country was formally 
established as an independent republic on June 17, 1944, 
the anniversary of the birth of Jon Sigurdsson. 

In October 1946, the Iceland and United States gov- 
ernments agreed to end the U.S. responsibility for the 
defense of Iceland, but the United States retained certain 
rights at Keflavik (pronounced KEF-la-veek) and its air 
field. 

In 1949, Iceland became a charter member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) although the coun- 
try has no armed forces. With the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea in 1950, the United States and Iceland once again 
signed an agreement which made the U.S. responsible for 
the island’s defense. 

That agreement, signed on May 5, 1951, is the reason 
that United States military forces are stationed in Iceland. 
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YOUR HOSTS—THE ICELANDERS 


The great majority of the men and women who will be 
your hosts and hostesses during your stay in Iceland are 
direct descendants of the settlers who arrived from Nor- 
way, Ireland and the Scottish islands with their families 
and servants. 

Because they can trace their family lines back to the 
nation’s founding days, Icelanders are a people extremely 
proud of their ancient heritage and anxious to protect it 
from outside influences. For this reason, they are slow to 
adopt new customs and have passed laws which protect 
many of their age-old beliefs and practices. 

Very independent by nature and proud of being able to 
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stay that way, Icelanders are, for the most part, hesitant 
to approach anyone they do not know or to whom they 
have not been introduced. In their own close knit culture 
they are accustomed to knowing almost everyone they see 
on the street, at work, or in the shops and restaurants. 

Still the idea of meeting and getting to know someone 
new is very attractive to your hosts and hostesses as long 
as they are not faced with the personal embarrassment of 
making the first approach. To the casual visitor, this trait 
can make Icelanders seem standoffish, even cold. 

Once you introduce yourself and get to know them, 
however, you will find them to be a very warm and friendly 
people, eager to share with you their land and their cul- 
ture. 

In their relationships with each other, Icelanders move 
very slowly to establish a deep and lasting friendship. But 
with a visitor to their land, they are more than willing to 
offer a sincere welcome and the opportunity for many 
lively discussions. 

So, as a visitor in a friendly land, take the first step in 
making friends with the Icelanders. There is a small vo- 
cabulary chapter in the back of this booklet which can aid 
you in making friends. After you arrive in Iceland, there 
will be courses offered at the installation covering the lan- 
guage and culture of your host nation. Icelanders appre- 
ciate hearing you try their language and will try English. 
This and Danish are taught in Iceland’s schools. 
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One thing you should be aware of is that Icelanders 
usually tend to keep their personal life out of conversa- 
tions, unlike most Americans who tend to offer all types 
of personal background on a first meeting. 


An Icelandic custom which confuses many visitors is the 
manner in which family names are derived. First of all, 
there are very few family names in the country. Recently, 
the Althing, to protect the Icelandic culture, made it illegal 
for anyone to adopt a new family name. The law also 
forbids parents from giving non-Icelandic names to their 
children. 

An ancient custom is followed for family names. The 
family name of each child born is derived from the father’s 
first name. The ending differs, depending on whether the 
child is a boy or a girl. 

For example, Jon Gunnarsson marries Anna Magnus- 
dottir and they have a family. All sons born of the marriage 
will be given a first name and will take as a family name 
“‘Jonsson’’—Jon’s son. In the same manner, all daughters 
will be given a first name, but their family name will be 
“Jonsdottir’—Jon’s daughter. 

When a woman marries, she retains her maiden name, 
but the family name of the children of that marriage will 
be derived from her husband’s name. 

As you can imagine, looking up a name in a telephone 
book can be very confusing. If your Icelandic friends ask 
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you to give them a call make certain that you get their 
telephone number. 

Once you get to know your Icelandic hosts and host- 
esses, you will find them interested in knowing your views 
and in expressing their own. Except for personal matters, 
almost anything is open for discussion. And in both private 
and public conversations, you will find the Icelanders tend 
to be very vocal when expressing a view. They enjoy heated 
arguments, although the view supported need not repre- 
sent the speaker’s actual opinion. In fact, a man or woman 
will often take the opposite position in a discussion just 
to keep things interesting and lively. 

As is usually the case for Americans assigned overseas, 
it is best not to get involved in discussions of a political 
nature. 

While there are many restaurants and other meeting 
places in the larger cities of the land, most of an Icelander’s 
social meetings take place in the home. 

These gatherings of old friends and new friends, often 
arranged on a spur-of-the-moment basis, provide the bulk 
of personal entertainment for Icelanders. So, when you 
are invited to an Icelander’s home you can expect to meet 
a group of his or her friends there. Do not feel that you 
are imposing, since an invitation that is extended is meant 
to be accepted. 

In the same manner, if you invite your Icelandic friends 
to look you up the next time they are near the installation 
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or your house, do not be surprised when there is a knock 
on the door and you find your new friends standing out- 
side. In the same manner, if you say that you will look 
them up the next time you are in the vicinity of their home, 
they probably will be offended if you don’t. 

Visits start later in Iceland than in the United States. 
You will find that 8:30 is “early” for a visit; as late as 10 
p.m. is not considered “‘too late”’ for an Icelander to knock 
on a friend’s door. Do not be too time conscious, as an 
8:30 p.m. scheduled visit with your Icelandic friend is ‘‘on 
time’ even after 9:00 p.m. 

In the cities, movies start around nine in the evening, 
and dancing does not start in the nightclubs until about 
10 p.m. 

Another fact that you will soon discover is that the women 
of the country have a wide range of options when it comes 
to their future. Iceland’s leaders have strongly supported 
complete equality for the women of the nation. A woman 
may choose to be a wife and a mother, but she is free to 
seek a career in business, run for elective office—in 1980 
Icelanders elected a woman as their president, the first 
elected female president in the world—or work in the 
fishing fleet. 

Iceland is the most literate nation in the world, with 
literacy estimated at close to 100 percent. An education 
is one of the goals of every Icelander. The standards are 
high and all citizens are entitled to free education. More 
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books are published in Iceland per capita than in any other 
country in the world. Books in English are widely available 
too, as are current copies of magazines and newspapers 
in English. 

You will be a visitor in a nation that admires hard work 
and personal honesty. If you go a little out of your way 
to make friends with your Icelandic hosts and hostesses, 
you will remember your tour of duty in the Republic of 
Iceland fondly for years to come. 
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EATING OUT 


There are restaurants of every type to be found in the 
capital of Reykjavik. Most hotels and large restaurants 
provide an international cuisine as well as Iceland’s native 
dishes. Try some of these for a taste treat. 

Lamb in all variations—cutlets, fillets, crown roast of 
ribs, roast saddle, steak, or smoked—forms one of the 
main offerings of restaurants. Smoked mutton—hangik- 
jot—is one of the nation’s favorite dishes and is the tra- 
ditional meal at Christmas. 

Fish of all types are offered in every restaurant. Two of 
the favorites are salted cod—saltfiskur—and hardfiskur, 
or dried fish. In preparing the latter, the fish is dressed, 
cleaned, washed carefully, and then hung in airy sheds 
where it dries until it is very hard and brittle. The dried 
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fish is not boiled before it is eaten, but is hammered until 
it is soft and crumbly and served with butter. A special 
delicacy is riklingur which is halibut cut into strips and 
then dried. 

The national dish of Iceland is skyr which belongs to 
the soft cheese group. It is made from skim milk to which 
is added a special fermenting agent that curdles the milk. 
When that has taken place, the curds are separated from 
the whey. The curds are skyr, and the whey is used to 
preserve food. Icelanders sprinkle sugar on skyr for a spe- 
cial treat. 

An unusual Icelandic food that you may find in some 
restaurants is hakarl, cured shark meat. Since fresh shark 
meat is not edible, the Icelanders discovered a way to cure 
it. The shark meat is cut into strips, laid on a clean river 
bed for several weeks, and then hung up to dry in sheds. 
Like all ripened foods, hakarl has a rather pungent odor, 
and it has been said by Icelanders that the most difficult 
part of the meal is getting it past your nose. Many wash 
down this treat with large glasses of brennivin, a very 
potent drink made from potatoes. 

Potatoes browned in sugar are often served as a side 
dish, but other vegetables are also available. 

For dessert, you may be offered ponnukokur med theyt- 
tum jroma, a crepe which has been covered with whipped 
cream. 

If you get hungry while exploring the nation’s capital 
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city, stop in for a meal at one of the hotel self-service 
restaurants which offer a “‘cold table.”’ Take a plate and 
several slices of bread and make your way along the counter, 
building your own open-faced sandwiches—smjor braud— | 
from the many types of fish, meats, and garnishes. You'll 
find sardines and herring, smoked salmon, lamb roast, 
cured and smoked hams, eggs in several styles, and dif- 
ferent types of cold cuts. 

Take as much as you feel you can eat and pay the cashier 
before heading for a table. 

In most of the restaurants of the country there will be 
a selection of alcoholic beverages. You should be aware 
that the Icelandic laws are very strict when it comes to 
drinking and driving, and beer which contains over 2.4% 
alcohol is illegal. 

In restaurants, tipping is frowned upon, but you will 
find that a small service charge has been added to your 
bill’s total to take care of the servers. 
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YOU AND THE LAW 


United States forces are in Iceland by agreement be- 
tween the two countries. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment, jurisdiction over the U.S. military personnei sta- 
tioned in Iceland depends primarily on the basic conditions 
under which an offense against Icelandic law may have 
been committed. 

The United States retains sole right to exercise juris- 
diction when: 


¢ the offense involves U.S. service personnel only or is 
against U.S. property by service personnel, or 

¢ the offense occurs during the performance of official 
military duties. 
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In all other cases involving U.S. servicemembers, and 
in all cases involving U.S. civilian employees, and the 
family members of both, the Icelandic government has 
primary jurisdiction. 

Icelandic law enforcement officials may apprehend, 
search, interrogate, and in some cases, confine U.S. mil- 
itary personnel. The latter have the right, however, to 
request that Defense Force authorities be notified im- 
mediately. In most instances, Icelandic practice has been 
to surrender custody and jurisdiction to U.S. authorities. 

Icelandic policemen, who double as customs officials, 
are positioned at all exits from the ‘““Agreed Area”’ (mil- 
itary base) in Iceland. They are empowered to search per- 
sons and vehicles for exchange and commissary items. Such 
items can be taken off-base only in strictly controlled quan- 
tities. 

Alcoholic beverages may not be taken off-base at any 
time. Tobacco products are limited to the equivalent of 
two packs of cigarettes at a time. 

The two-nation agreement also forbids selling, trading, 
loaning, or giving exchange, commissary or other tax-free 
articles to Icelanders. Complete information on customs 
will be covered in a briefing on the Agreed Area after you 
arrive. Be sure you understand and obey these rules and 
regulations. 
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GETTING AROUND 


Having your own car while stationed in Iceland can add 
much pleasure to your tour, although there are other forms 
of transportation available. 

If you do bring your privately owned vehicle, you might 
consider a four-wheel drive vehicle if you plan to visit some 
of the rugged spots. Otherwise, any domestic or foreign 
vehicle is suitable for most roads within a day’s travel of 
Reykjavik. 

There is a network of main roads that are open the year 
round; but some of the trails that lead into the mountain- 
ous interior are passable only during the summer months. 

The main roads, many of which are not paved, are rel- 
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atively new and well-maintained. In fact, the first road was 
not built until 1874. It marked the millennium of the Set- 
tlement of Iceland and ran only from Reykjavik to Thi- 
ngvellir, 50 kilometers away, the site of Iceland’s ancient - 
open-air Parliament. 

By 1974 the last stretch of the gravel highway which now 
rings the nation was completed. 


Your Own Car 


If you do decide to ship a car to Iceland, it must be in 
top mechanical shape. Before shipping it to Iceland, you 
must have the catalytic converter removed at an author- 
ized station near the shipping port. The gas filler neck 
need not be altered, however, since the gas station on the 
Agreed Area has pumps with the smaller nozzles. It also 
sells an adapter for use on trips which require buying gas 
at Icelandic service stations. Only regular leaded gas is 
sold on-base. Diesel fuel is available off-base. 

It is recommended that you bring along a tune up kit 
for your vehicle and a complete set of belts and hoses. 
There are auto shops in Reykjavik, but supplies of parts 
for the many different types of vehicles sold in the U.S. 
are not always available, take a long time to order and 
are expensive. 

It is also recommended that you replace your regular 
shock absorbers with a set of heavy-duty shock absorbers. 
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Mud flaps must be installed behind the rear wheels and 
for the drive wheels. 

Icelandic law requires that your vehicle be equipped 
with other than regular tires when driving in winter months. 

You have several options regarding the use of special 
tires and chains on ice- and snow-covered roads. The op- 
tions for any vehicle of less than 7,726 pounds in weight 
are: 


* snow tires on all wheels, 

¢ chains on all wheels, 

¢ studded snow tires on all wheels, or 

¢ a combination of the above, with chains on the drive 
wheels. 


The use of chains and studded tires is not authorized 
during the summer period from May 1 through October 
14. 

Before you can drive in Iceland, you will receive a thor- 
ough briefing. 

Liability insurance issued by companies authorized by 
the Icelandic government is compulsory on all cars. Com- 
prehensive (collision) insurance is optional at an extra 
charge. Many U.S. insurance companies have not sought 
authorization from the government of Iceland, and there- 
fore terminate your coverage at the port of shipment. Ask 
your present insurance company if it is authorized to ex- 
tend coverage to Iceland. 
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The Icelandic insurance companies may be able to pro- 
vide substantial discounts if you are able to supply written 
proof of a “‘no claims” history and discount from your 
previous insurance company. Check with your sponsor for: 
information on insurance requirements and the companies 
that can fulfill them. 

Icelandic registration and license tags are also required. 
When your car arrives, it will be inspected by the Icelandic 
authorities to insure that it meets the requirements. 

And, make certain that you and your driving age de- 
pendents have valid, unexpired stateside driver’s licenses. 
Ensure that your state will renew drivers licenses by mail. 
If not, renew for the full period of your tour before leaving 
the U.S. 3 


Drinking and Driving 

Icelandic law concerning driving while intoxicated is vig- 
orously enforced both on and off the base. Driving after 
consuming only one drink may result in a violation. The 
penalties are severe in all instances. First offenders are 
fined heavily and, in every case, both civilian and govern- 
ment licenses are suspended for one month or longer, 
depending on the severity of the case. 

A second conviction brings a mandatory jail sentence, 
a large fine, and permanent revocation of driving privi- 
leges in Iceland. 

A blood-alcohol test is administered in all cases, and is 
mandatory at the option of Icelandic police. 
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By Bus 


You can visit every part of Iceland by buses which are 
operated by private companies. 

The scheduled coach routes cover more than four thou- 
sand miles around the island nation. 

One good way to see your host nation inexpensively is 
to purchase an Omnibus Passport—Timamidi. You can 
get one which is valid for one week, two weeks, three 
weeks, or a month. Within the time limit you choose, you 
can travel anywhere you like, as much as you like, on any 
scheduled bus route in Iceland. 


By Air 

Icelandair, the nation’s air carrier, provides scheduled 
flights to all areas of the country as well as to foreign 
countries. 


By Ship 

You can visit some of the ports of Iceland by ferryboats 
which carry both passengers and cars around the island 
nation. There is also a ferry in the summer months to 
mainland Europe. 


Taxis 

Taxis are available in almost every town and village. In 
the large cities, metered taxis are radio-equipped and op- 
erate 24 hours a day. Taxis can also be rented for extended 
trips into the countryside. Because it can be expensive, 
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agree on a rental fee before starting out. 


Rental Cars 


Firms operate around the country renting out not only 
cars but also four-wheel drive vehicles which can be used 
for exploring the interior. Rental cars are also available 
on the NATO base through Icelandair. 


Travel Services 


Travel bureaus offer package tours from one day to 
three weeks in length, which include transportation, meals, 
lodging and a tour guide. This is the easiest way to see 
many parts of Iceland and make new friends at the same 
time. 
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SIGHTS TO SEE 


- Iceland is a rugged land and a land of contrasts. 
You will find in this small nation: 


* glaciers, geysers and waterfalls, 

¢ rugged icy mountains and rich lowlands, 

¢ the Arctic Circle, yet hothouse grapes and bananas, 
and 

¢ aculture European in heritage and tradition yet linked 
to the New World by its closeness. 


And there are many things to see and do during off- 
duty hours. 

In the Reykjavik area you can visit the Arbaer (Mu- 
nicipal Museum), which is located on the grounds of an 
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old farm, to view some of the artifacts from an ancient 
people; see more of the history of your hosts and hostesses 
in the Thjodminjasafnid (National Museum of Iceland); 
and learn more about the country at the Natturugripasa- 
fnid (Museum of Natural History). 

Those interested in art have some wonderful places to 
visit. There is the Asgrimssafn, a gallery of Asgrimur Jons- 
son’s paintings in his home; the sculptures of Asmundur 
Sveinsson on display in his garden; Kyarvalsstadir, the cit- 
y’s art gallery; the Listasafn Einars Jonssonar Art Mu- 
seum; and the National Art Gallery, Listasafn Islands, plus 
many more private galleries. 

One indoor and two outdoor swimming pools are open 
the year round; the water is drawn from the hot springs, 
which also provide the heating for much of the capital 
city’s homes and businesses. 

Modern movie houses show the latest American and 
European films and, during the summer, the Summer 
Theater presents performances in English of the tradi- 
tional Icelandic entertainment—folksongs, folktales and 
readings from the Sagas. 

In the center of Reykjavik is a lake where Arctic terns 
nest, while near the city’s harbor is the Old Town where 
the principal government buildings are situated around 
two main squares. 

Austurvoll Square is the site of the Althing, or Parlia- 
ment House, which was built in 1881. 
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Facing the Althing is a statue of Iceland’s national hero, 
Jon Sigurdsson, who led the long struggle for independ- 
ence from Denmark which was achieved in the 20th cen- 
tury. 

Across the square is the Lutheran Cathedral. 

Laekjartorg Square is dominated by the building which 
serves as the Presidential office as well as the office of the 
nation’s Prime Minister. 

Overlooking the square, on a grassy knoll, is a statue 
of Ingolfur Arnarson, the first settler, and nearby are lo- 
cated the Supreme Court and the buildings which house 
government offices. 

Another statue dominates the park which surrounds the 
lake in the Old City. This one is dedicated to Thorfinnur 
Karlsefni, the Icelander who, according to legend, was the 
first European to attempt a permanent settlement in North 
America. 

The University of Iceland is within easy walking dis- 
tance. The institution of higher learning has some 3,500 
students. 

On a hill overlooking Reykjavik Airport you will see a 
number of large white tanks. These are the storage tanks 
which provide the city’s homes and businesses with hot 
water from springs 10 miles away. The same heating sys- 
tem provides hot water for the city’s swimming pools and 
is used to heat greenhouses that supply the capital with 
food and flowers. 
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Only a short distance away is the township of Hvera- 
gerdi, a town built to take advantage of the earth’s heat. 
In the valley are greenhouses in which many types of fruit 
are grown, including bananas. 

Nature has provided Iceland with the world’s largest 
steam-heating plant in the form of volcanoes and spouting 
hot springs, including one not too far from Reykjavik which 
is named “‘Geysir’’ and from which all other geysers have 
taken their name. 

The Gullfoss waterfall is a sight which attracts hundreds 
of visitors daily. 

Thingvellir, site of the world’s first parliament, is a 
pleasant place to visit and has become a popular spot to 
spend a day picnicking. 

The easiest way to see the glaciers that cover about 11 
percent of the land is by taking one of the commercial 
tours by air. If you are into mountain climbing and hiking 
over very rough country, you can make a combined bus— 
hiking trip to some of the interior climbing areas. 

Pony trekking is another way to visit some of the rugged 
country. The small, hardy horses of Iceland are de- 
scendants of those brought to the island nation by the 
Vikings of Norway. 


Where to Stay 


There are modern hotels in various price ranges in the 
largest towns of the country. And, there are pensions and 
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guest houses in almost every other town and village. 

Farmhouse holidays are available through the many tour 
agencies which are headquartered in the capital city. 

But, for most Icelanders, a trip to the interior means 
camping out. There are well-maintained—but primitive— 
camping grounds in every part of Iceland, and in many 
places there are huts owned by the Touring Club of Iceland 
which can be used for overnight stays if you have a sleeping 
bag and a supply of food. If you are interested in camping 
in the open country, contact the Touring Club of Iceland 
to apply for membership, or join the four wheel drive club 
on the Agreed Area. 

The base operates its own lodge at Huitarbakki. Fishing 
rights at the lodge are also owned by the base. Contact 
the tour office for details. 
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SPORTS FOR ALL 


In Iceland there are two sports which top the field— 
swimming in any of the heated pools, and football (soccer). 

But there are many other things to do in your leisure 
time. 

Fishing in the nation’s many lakes and streams for trout 
and salmon is a pleasant, although not inexpensive way 
to spend a weekend while at the same time stocking your 
Ireezer. 

There are seasons for ptarmigan and wild goose hunting. 
Any tour agency can make arrangements for the rental of 
a weapon and the services of a trained guide if you want 
to take part in these sports. Icelandic hunting and firearms 
licensing procedures are somewhat complicated. The best 
way to hunt is with an Icelandic friend. 
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Pony trekking over the rough interior is another sport 
that can be arranged at a tour agency. If you plan to go 
for more than a day, it is advisable to hire a guide since 
the country can be very rough. 

In the winter months there is skiing, ice skating, inter- 
national basketball and indoor swimming. Chess is played 
all year, with active clubs in the local area. 

Exhibitions of glima, the centuries old Icelandic form 
of wrestling, can be seen in the largest cities. In glima, the 
two participants face each other, each wearing a special 
kind of belt. The object is to grip the belt and throw your 
opponent off balance by various tricks and foot move- 
ments. 

On the NATO base in Iceland, you will have a variety 
of things to do in addition to active sports programs: the 
USO has a facility on base; there is a well-stocked library 
available to all; an education center, and a gymnasium 
complete with weight-lifting room, handball courts, a steam 
room, two sauna baths and an Olympic pool. 

The vase recreation department is affiliated with the 
Keflavik golf course, which can be used during the summer 
months. 

The Iceland Defense Force newspaper, White Falcon, 
and Armed Forces Radio and Television outlets keep the 
military community well informed of the various recrea- 
tional facilities and opportunities available. 
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YOUR ROLE IN ICELAND 


As a member of the United States armed forces sta- 
tioned in the Republic of Iceland, you will have two im- 
portant missions. 

This NATO nation is in a strategic position in the North 
Atlantic, about halfway between Moscow and Washing- 
ton, D.C. Because of its location, Iceland provides a nec- 
essary base for anti-submarine warfare patrol aircraft, for 
radar and communications facilities, and for fighter-inter- 
ceptor aircraft. 

The role you play in the defense of this allied nation is 
of the highest importance. But, you must also serve as a 
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goodwill representative of the United States to the men 
and women of your host nation. 

Working beside other professionals in a friendly at- 
mosphere, you will find that both of these roles are re- 
warding and easy to perform. 
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GETTING READY TO GO 


Going on a tour of duty in a foreign country is no dif- | 
ferent than getting ready for any other change of station. 
It takes a little more preparation, but if you start early, 
you should have no difficulty. 

The following checklist will help you gather together all 
of the documents and items that you should have in your 
possession before starting on your foreign tour. 


CHECKLIST 
Personal Items 


[-] Passport—one for each family member. 

[J Military or dependent identification cards for each fam- 
ily member 

[_] Permanent change of station orders 

[_] Immunization record—complete record for every fam- 
ily member, plus copies of other vital health records. 
If any member of the family needs special health care, 
that fact should be reported to your Service health 
authorities as soon as PCS orders are received 

[_] Current driver’s license for every adult member 

[_] School records for each child, including last report cards 

[-] Birth certificates for all family members; adoption pa- 
pers (if any) 
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L] Marriage certificate(s); divorce/annulment decree(s) 
[_] Power of attorney, if needed 

(_] Copy of current will and letter of instruction 

[_] Copies of prescriptions for every family member 

(_] Naturalization document(s), if any 

[_] Uniforms, civilian clothing as required 


POV, Household 


[_] Vehicle title, registration 

[] Vehicle tuneup kit; spare parts, tools 

[_] Extra set of car keys 

[_.] Insurance policies on household goods, family mem- 
bers 

[_] Inventory of household goods being shipped 

[_] Measurements of furniture, appliances shipped 


For Travel 


[_] Overnight toilet articles, including toilet paper 
[_] Portable radio, battery operated 

[_] Traveler’s checks, other forms of funds 

[] U.S. bank checkbook, extra checks 

[_] Portcall instructions 

[_] One-cup heating element, 110 v 

[] Alarm clock, windup model 
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Other Items 


[_] Credit cards, with list of numbers and addresses where 
to report loss 

[_] List of companies due payment from you, with ad- 
dresses | 

[_] Safe deposit box key, with list of items in box 

[_] Previous discharge certificates, if any 

[_] High school, college records 
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DAILY LIVING 


Money 


The monetary unit of Iceland is the kronur divided into 
100 aurar. Coins in use are the 5, 10, 25 and 50 aurar, and 


the 1 and 5 kronur. . 
Paper money consists of 10, 50, 100, and 500 kronur 


bills. 
The daily exchange rate is posted in the American bank 
on the Agreed Area, as well as in all Icelandic banks. 


Telephone 
A telephone call from a booth costs Kr.1 (for three 
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minutes of local call). The coin slots also accept Kr. 5 
coins. 


Electricity 


Throughout Iceland—except on the U.S. Agreed Area— 
electrical current is 220 volts, 50 cycles alternating current 
(AC). On the Agreed Area, the current is the same as in 
the United States. 


Housing 


Concurrent dependent travel to Iceland will be author- 
ized depending on the availability of housing on station. 
No command-sponsored military families may live off the 
Agreed Area. Civilian employees of the Department of _ 
Defense can obtain dependent entry when private quarters 
are obtained off-base either by the employee or an au- 
thorized agent and when permission is received from the 
government of Iceland and the Commander, Iceland De- 
fense Force. 


Passports 


Military members are not required to have a passport 
or visa if traveling on permanent change of station orders 
to Iceland. 

Civilian employees of the Department of Defense, their 
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family members, and military family members are required 
to have passports. If residing in Iceland for more than 90 
days, visas are also necessary. The visa—staying permit— 
should be obtained before arriving in Iceland. Holders of 


non-U.S. passports must have visas before arriving in Ice- 
land. 


Driving Lecture 


All military personnel, DoD civilian employees, and the 
family members of these individuals old enough to drive, 
are required to attend a driving lecture before they are 
permitted to drive on or off base. 


Indoctrination Lecture 


All American personnel—military and civilian—and their 
family members must attend a three-day overseas duty 
support program after arrival. The program provides in- 
formation on Iceland’s history, culture, customs, and lan- 
guage. Included is a detailed legal briefing which explains 
customs procedures and local laws. 


Curfew 


The government of Iceland requires U.S. military mem- 
bers in pay grade E-1 through E-S to observe curfew hours 
with few exceptions. 
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Civilian Attire 


Only civilian attire may be worn outside the Agreed 
Area. Icelandic men dress in everything from blue jeans 
to suits, depending on where they are headed. The primary 
emphasis is on cleanliness and good repair. The women 
dress in similar ways—from blue jeans to the latest fash- 
ions. You will need very few short sleeve shirts or tops. 


Customs 


Iceland’s customs regulations are strictly enforced. Re- 
moval of goods from the Agreed Area without special 
permission is illegal. You will be briefed extensively on 
the items which may be taken out of the Agreed Area for 
camping and other such activities. The gate policemen at 
entrances and exits from the Agreed Area are Icelandic 
customs officials who have full authority to search vehicles 
and packages. 


Pets 


The importation of pets into Iceland is subject to prior 
approval by the Government of Iceland, and is discour- 
aged. A total ban on the import of all pets other than cats 
is now in effect. Current information on pet importation 
is available from the Commander, Iceland Defense Force 
(SJA), Box 1, FRO New York 09571. 
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Armed Forces Radio and Television 


A detachment of the Armed Forces Radio and Tele- 
vision Service (AFRTS) offers a wide variety of news, 
entertainment and information through its AM, FM and 
TV outlets. Neither your radios nor TV sets will need 
modification for operation in the Agreed Area. Early in 
1983 Iceland was included in the new AFRTS Satellite 
Network, which means ‘“‘live” stateside television pro- 
gramming became available via closed circuit cable in the 
Agreed Area. 


Time 

Iceland is five hours later than New York city on eastern 
standard time. Thus, when it is noon in New York City, 
it is five p.m. in Reykjavik. 
Business Hours 

Shops are open weekdays from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 
on Saturdays from 9 or 10 a.m. to noon, although many 
are closed all day Saturday. 
Holidays 

The following are celebrated in Iceland. 


¢ New Year’s Day, January 1 
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¢ Holy Thursday (date varies) 

¢ Good Friday (date varies) 

¢ Easter (Sunday and Monday, date varies) 

¢ First Day of Summer, April 23 (closest Thursday to 
April 23) | 

¢ Labor Day, May 1 

¢ Ascension Day (date varies) 

¢ Whitsunday (date varies) 

¢ National Holiday, June 17 

¢ Bank Holiday, August 3 

¢ Christmas Eve, December 24 

¢ Christmas, December 25. 

¢ Second Day of Christmas, December 26 (Boxing Day) 
¢ New Year’s Eve, December 31 
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YOU AND METRIC 


The metric system of measuring is used in most of the 
world’s countries; the United States is an exception to this 
rule. 

It is a simple system and one that you will get used to 
in a matter of weeks. To aid you, here are some approx- 
imate comparisons. 


Length-Distance 
linch = 2.54centimeters l1centimeter = 0.3937 inches 
lfoot = 30.48 centimeters 1meter = 39.37 inches 
lyard = 91.44centimeters 1 meter = 1.09 yards 
Ilmile = 1.61 kilometers 1kilometer = 0.621 mile 
Weight 
1 gram = 0.035 ounces 


10 grams = 0.35 ounces 

100 grams = 3.52 ounces (approx. /% Ib.) 

500 grams = 17.52 ounces (approx. 1 Ib. + 2 ounces) 
(2 K) 

1000 grams = 35.27 ounces (approx. 2 lbs. + 3 ounces) 
(1 K) 
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For an approximate quick conversion of pounds into 
kilos, divide pounds by 2.2. Example: 6 Ibs, 6 ozs divided 
by 2.2 = 2.898 kilos. 

For an approximate quick conversion of kilos into pounds, 
multiply kilos by 2.2. Example: 3 kilos, 500 grams x 2.2 
= 7 lbs, 11 ozs; or 3 kilos, 50 grams (3.050) x 2.2 = 6 
Ibs, 11 ozs. 


Pounds/Kilo Comparisons 


1 pounds =  .453 Kilograms 
2 pounds = .9072 Kilograms 
3 pounds = 1.360 Kilograms 
4 pounds = 1.814 Kilograms 
5 pounds = 2.268 Kilograms 
10 pounds = 4.536 Kilograms 
Liquids 

1 Liter = 1.05 quarts 

1 quart = .946 Liters 

1 US gallon = 3.785 Liters 


Liter/Gallon Comparisons 


5 Liters = 1.32 gallons 
10 Liters = 2.64 gallons 
15 Liters = 3.98 gallons 
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20 Liters = 5.28 gallons 
25 Liters = 6.61 gallons 
30 Liters = 93 gallons 
35 Liters = 25 gallons 
40 Liters = 10.75 gallons 
50 Liters = 13.21 gallons 


Speed Comparisons 


6.2 MPH= 10 KPH 40.3 MPH = 65 KPH 
9.3 MPH= 15 KPH 43.4 MPH = 70 KPH 
12.4 MPH = 20 KPH 46.6 MPH = 75 KPH 
15.5 MPH = 25 KPH 49.7 MPH = 80 KPH 
18.6 MPH = 30 KPH 52.8 MPH = 85 KPH 
21.7 MPH = 35 KPH 55.9 MPH = 90 KPH 
24.8 MPH = 40 KPH 59 MPH =95 KPH 
27.9 MPH = 45 KPH 62.1 MPH = 100 KPH 
31 MPH= 50 KPH 65.2 MPH = 105 KPH 
34.1 MPH = 55 KPH 68.3 MPH = 110 KPH 
37.2 MPH = 60 KPH 71.6 MPH = 115 KPH 
74.6 MPH = 120 KPH 


METRIC CONVERSION FACTORS 


You will soon get used to using metric measurements. 
Here are some approximate conversion methods that will 
help you get a start. 
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When you know— 
inches 

centimeters 

feet 

meters 

yards 

meters 

miles 

kilometers 


When you know— 
square inches 
Square centimeters 
square feet 

square yards 
square meters 
square miles 
square kilometers 


When you know— 
ounces 
grams 
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Length 


Multiply by— 
aS 
0.4 

3 


2 Sa 


Area ° 


Multiply by— 
6.5 


Mass 
Multiply by— 
28 


0.035 


To Find— 
centimeters 
inches 
centimeters 
feet 

meters 
yards 
kilometers 
miles 


To Find— 

square centimeters 
square inches 
Square meters 
Square meters 
Square yards 
square kilometers 
square miles 


To Find— 
grams 
ounces 


pounds 0.45 
kilograms 212 
Volume 


When you know— 


teaspoons 5 
milliliters 0.2 
tablespoons 15 
milliliters 0.7 
fluid ounces 30 
milliliters 0.03 
cups 0.24 
liters 4 
pints 0.47 
liters Dall 
quarts 0.95 
liters 1.06 
gallons 3.8 
liters 0.26 


CLOTHING SIZES COMPARISONS 


MEN 

Suits, Overcoats, Sweaters 
United States 34 35 36 
Great Britain* 34 35 36 
European 44 46 48 
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Multiply by— 


kilograms 
pounds 


To Find— 
milliliters 
teaspoons 
milliliters 
tablespoons 
milliliters 
fluid ounces 
liters 

cups 

liters 

pints 

liters 

quarts 

liters 
gallons 


39 40 41 
52% 54 


SOY2) ST 
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Shirts 


United States 14 14% 15 15% 16 16% 17 17% 
Great Britain* 14 14% 15 15% 16 164 17 17% 
European 36 37 38 39 41 42 43 44 
Socks 

United States 9% 10 10% 11 11% 

Great Britain* 9% 10 10% 11 11% 

European 38/39 39/40 40/41 41/42 42/43 

Shoes 

United States 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 

Great Britain* 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
European 39% 41 42 43 44% 46 47 
WOMEN 

Dresses, Coats, Suits 

United States 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 

Great Britain* 30 32 33 35 36 38 39 
European 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 
Blouses, Sweaters 

United States 10(30) 12(32) 14(34) 16(36) 18(38) 20(40) 22(42) 24(44) 
Great Britain* 32 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 
European 38 40 42 44 46 48 50 52 
Stockings 

United States 8 8h 9 9% 10 10% i1 

Great Britain” 8 8% 9 9% 10 10% 11 
European 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 
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Shoes 


United States 4 4% § 5S” 6 64% 7 Ty” 8 
Great Britain* 2.3 3H 4 44 5 Siz 6” 
European 35 35% 36 36% 37 37% 38 38% 39 
Gloves: 


Glove sizes are standard in the United States, Great Britain, and Europe 
*Note: Since Great Britain joined the Common Market, both British and European 


sizes will be found in most of the clothing. If in doubt, try the article on before 
buying. 
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ENGLISH 
Please 


Excuse me 
Thank you 
You are wel- 


come 


Yes 
No 
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ICELANDIC 
Gjorié svo vel 


Fyrirgefio 

Takk fyrir 

Veroi your ao 
goou 


Ja 
Nei 


LANGUAGE GUIDE 


PRONUNCIATION 

G’YER-ridh svaw 
VEL 

FEER-eer G’YEV- 
idh 

TAHK feer-eer 

VAYR-dhee IDH- 
ewr ahdh GO- 
dhew 

YOW 

NAY 


Do you under- = Skilji6 pér? 
stand? : 

Ido not under- Eg skil ekki 
stand 

Speak slowly Talié pér haegt 


What is this or Hvao er petta? 
that? 
How much does Havo Kostar 
that cost? petta? 
Please repeat Gjorid svo vel 
ad endurtaka 


What is your Hvao heit6 pér? 
name? 

My name is— =e Eg heiti— 

Hello, Good Gooéan daginn 


day or Good 
Morning 
Good evening Gott kvdld 
Goodby Verio per saelir 
Where is—? Hvar er—? 
a restau- matsoluhis 
rant 
a hotel hotel 
a toilet salerni 


SIL-yidh 
TH’ YAYR? 
yegh SKIL EK-k’yee 


TA-lidh TH’ YAYR 
HAIKHT 
KAVAH DH ayr 
THET-ta? 
KVAHDH KAW- 
star THET-ta? 
G’ YER-ridh svaw 
VEL ahdh EN- 
dewr-ta-ka 
KVAHDH HAY- 
tidh TH’ YAYR? 
YEGH HAY-tee— 
GO-dhahn DAI-in 


GAWT kverld 

VAYR-idh th’yayr 
SAI-leer 

KVAY AYR—? 

MAHT-ser-lew-hooss 


HO-tel 
SA-layrd-nee 
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ENGLISH 


One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 

Six 
Seven 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twelve 
Thirteen 
Fourteen 
Fifteen 


ENGLISH 


Sunday 
Monday 


Tuesday 
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NUMBERS 


ICELANDIC 


einn 
tveir 
brir 
fjorir 
fimm 
sex 

Y(6) 

atta 
niu 

tiu 
ellefu 
tolf 
prettan 
fijortan 
fimtan 


ICELANDIC 
Sunnudagur 


Manudagur 


Pridjudagur 


PRONUNCIATION 
AYD-in 

TVAYR 

THREER 
F’YO-reer 

FIM 

SEKHS 

S’YER 

OWT-ta 

NEE-yew 


_ TEE-yew 


ED-lev-ew 
TOALF 
THRET-town 
F’YOR-town 
FIM-town 


PRONUNCIATION 

SEWN-new-DA- 
ghewr 

MOW-new-DA- 
ghewr 

THRIDH-yew-DA- 
ghewr 


Wednesday Miédvikudagur MIDH-vik-ew-DA- 


ghewr 
Thursday Fimtudagur FIM-tew-DA-ghewr 
Friday Fostudagur FER-stew-DA-ghewr 
Saturday Laugardagur LER-ghar-DA-ghewr 
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